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tend to create a climate in which potentially more reasonable and more effective interventions may be undiscovered or foresworn if known. At the same time, recognition of past abuses of surgery and current practices of administering tranquilizers to prisoners strongly suggests close attention to the legal and ethical issues attendant on pursuit of this line of inquiry. Research on the biosocial aspects of criminal behavior should proceed with great caution.
If it were found that certain types of structural or chemical brain anomalies were associated with high rates of violent aggression, interventions of a behavioral or situational sort might be employed. Some persons might be taught by various means to recognize prodromal signs of an impending hyperaggressive episode and means of avoiding it or of limiting its consequences. Such recognition techniques are currently being included in some programs for sex offenders (Brecher 1978). Careful study might reveal particular stimuli likely to trigger an episode of destructive violence and suggest ways of eliminating such stimuli. In the case of children, parents might be taught more effective ways of dealing with violent outbursts, perhaps through channeling them into nondestructive activities.
The use of drugs to control violent behavior does not necessarily mean drugging persons to the point of stupor. Many manic-depressive persons are apparently functioning well in society with the aid of lithium, and there appears to be no widespread objection to its use for them. Lithium has been tentatively reported to be effective in controlling violent episodes in some criminals (Sheard et al. 1976), suggesting the need for more intensive and systematic research. Apparently, lithium produces a calming effect without the detrimental effects on cognitive processes that often accompany major tranquilizers. More effective drugs with even more specific effects may be developed, and their value in treating certain forms of aberrant behaviors that also happen to be criminal should not be overlooked.
Mednick and his associates believe (Mednick, in this volume; Mednick and Christiansen 1977) that a small subset of criminals can be classified as psychopaths on the basis of autonomic nervous system responses and that there is a genetic basis for the "sluggish" autonomic response that supposedly characterizes psychopaths. Mednick also believes that it is now, or will soon become, possible to identify the critical response pattern in relatively young children. While this raises the troubling possibility of abuses (genetic screening, early detection, and labeling), it also suggests more positive alternatives. The genetic characteristic that is presumed to be transmitted is not the array of behaviors that ultimately results in the label "psychopath," but rather specific autonomic response characteris-